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EXCURSION NOTES 


-- Dave Brunton 


Dunolly / Koogoora State 
Park Campout 


Friday 7th to Monday 10th June 


We will be camping at “Mataranka” 
Guides’ camp at Goldsborough 
which is about 6 km north west of 
Dunolly. 


Facilities: Gas stove, open fire, 
water laid on, wood heated hot 
water service, hot showers, 5 flush 
toilets, outside BBQ, 3 double 
bunks (separate rooms), and open 
dormitory area. Mattresses 
available, gas lighting, 240v power 
generator. Room for tents, 
caravans etc. 


You will find the camp 6 km past 
Dunolly on the St. Arnaud Rd. The 
camp is available from 12 am 
Friday. Dave Brunton will collect 
key. Any queries contact Dave on 
297 218 or Barry Redman on 435 
312. Cost is $5 per person per day. 
BYO food, drink and bedding. No 
handy shops. 


We have been invited to Bendigo 
FNC Bird group meeting on Friday 
night when Graeme and Margaret 
Batey will give a talk on King Island 
birds. 


On Saturday we will travel via 
Moliagul and Rheola for an 
excursion at Kooyoora State Park 
led by Mavis and Collis Needs who 
live close by. Other Bendigo FNC 
members will bring Graeme and 
Margaret Batey out for the day. 


Saturday night Gary Cheers will talk 
to us on birds of the area. 


Sunday - Mt Moliagul and site of 
Welcome Stranger areas. 


Monday - Return home from 
Tarnagulla. 
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AUSTRALIAN PILOT 
SCHEME FOR MAPPING 
FUNGI 

--information supplied by Fay Wray 


Fungi Hunters Wanted 


Do you want to help out and be at 
the forefront of scientific endeavour 
in Australia? Do you want to learn 
more about fungi? Help out in the 
pilot mapping scheme and make a 
report when you see one of these 
fungi! 


e Amanita muscaria 
(fly agaric) 

e Amanita xanthocephala 
(No common name 
exists but it will be 
called the “Little 
Red Amanita” in the 
pilot) 

e Aseroe rubra 
(starfish fungus) 

e Dermocybe austroveneta 
(=Cortinarius) (green 
Cortinarius) 

e Mycena interrupta 
(pixie parasol) 

Pleurotus nidiformis‏ ٭ 
(ghost fungus)‏ 


The two Amanita’s are in Shepherd 
& Totterdel, Mushroom and 
Toadstools of Australia, 1988, 
Incarta Press. The others are in 
Bruce Fuhrer’s Field Companion to 
Australian Fungi (published by the 
FNCV), Shepherd and Totterdell is 
available from the Bookshop at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens and 
Fuhrer's book is available from the 
FNCV, c/- Locked Bag 3, PO 
Blackburn Vic 3130. 


Basic information required for each 
record is: 


1 species name 

2 locality 

3 grid reference - either latitude 
¡longitude (to nearest minute is 
fine), or Australian map grid 
reference, or grid reference 
from Melway etc. 

4 observer's (ie your) name and 
address 

5 date observed 

6 habitat and associated tree 
species 


A colour print or transparency is 
valuable in supporting the record. 
Please mark if the return of the 
photo is required. 


Send your record and photograph 
and dried sample (if possible) to 
Tom May at the following address: 


FUNGIMAP, cl- Tom May, 
National Herbarium of Victoria, 
Birdwood Ave., South Yarra, Vic, 
3141. 


This pilot mapping scheme is being 
undertaken in order to test the 
methodology for the development 
of a full scale mapping scheme of 
Australian Fungi. 
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Spartina anglica 


Graeme Tribe reports the march of 
this weed (Spartina Grass) with 
approximately an acre in the 
Barwon Heads wetland and eight 
new patches at Lake Connewarre 
from one to three metres square. 


Is anyone out there listening? 


LIBRARY NOTES 


-- Betty White 


Historic Places: Special 
investigation and descriptive report 
into South Western Victoria. LCC, 
Jan.1996. Wide coverage includes 
Geomorphic Unit Description, 
History and Heritage, Historical 
Geography, Land and Resource 
Uses, Management & Protection - 
many maps. 


Habitat: Feb. 1996 ACF. Articles 
include “Rescue Rainforest Now’, 
“Green Policies for a Sustainable 
Future”, and “The importance of 
Wetlands.” 


In The Bird Observer for March 
1996, Roger Elliot runs through his 
plan for an ideal bird environment 
garden selecting plants from each 
of seven botanical types and 
habitats. 


DCNR’s Outdoors, Autumn 1996 - 
Latest news of Rail Trails, 
protection for Southern Right 
Whales, Herring Island re- 
emergence and development, 
Internet at Ferntree Gully kiosk, and 
Mt Buffalo's National Park 
wonderland, to mention but a few. 
Taking the publisher's identity into 
consideration, one cannot help but 
sense a natural optimistic bias. 
However it is pleasant to read at 
least one environmentally based 
newsheet which does not give 
cause for chronic depression. 


Environment Victoria News, 
March 19986. Large Victorian 
woodchip company Amcor, plans to 
develop new timber plantations, 
but, instead of using available 
cleared land, the company intends 
to clear nearly 2000 hectares of 
Gippsland’s native forests in order 
to carry out its program! 


Alas, DCNR has apparently 
approved the plan. For more 
details read the article. 
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BONESEED ERADICATION 
--Rob Beardsley 


You Yangs (Saddle Picnic Area) 


Saturday 25th May - 9.30 am 
and 
Sunday 26th May - 10.00 am 


Leaders: Valda Dedman 432 374 
Rob Beardsley 411 951 


Location: Saddle car park (if your 
car can make it) or at the 
intersection of Saddle and Rockwell 
roads. 


WANTED: “True Believers” that 
our remnant flora is worth 2-3 hours 
“exercise” once, twice or perhaps 
three times a year. This must 
surely include every GFNC 
member. As Rockwell Road has 
now been closed we will have to 
take an alternative route to reach 
our boneseed area at the Saddle. 
From Turntable Drive (entrance 
road) turn left into Big Rock Road, 
keep to the left and take gravel 
road, which happens to be Great 
Circle Drive, all the way around to 
the Saddle Road which branches 
off to the right. This route, when 
travelled in the opposite direction, 
was the exit used when the saddle 
was accessed by Rockwell Road. 


Volunteers will be admitted to the 
park free of charge provided they 
call in at the Park Office and identify 
themselves. 


Bring: Gloves, spade/mattock, 
binoculars, wet/warm gear, eye 
protection and lunch. 


AZURE KINGFISHER 
Alcedo azurea. 


A couple of our sharp-eyed 
members have spotted this very 
beautiful bird in the area. 


Tim Tarr saw his at Queen's Park 
and Lance Brequet saw one at 
Buckley's Falls. 


Tim described the colours 
perfectly so there was no chance 
of confusion with the more 
common Sacred Kingfisher. 
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PLANT GROUP REPORT 


-- Joe Hubbard 


At the April 9th meeting Doris 
Gunn's topic was “Grey and Silver 
Plants in the Australian Garden”. 


Her talk also covered grey 
gardening overseas, the biology of 
grey plants and the various uses of 
grey and silver foliage in gardens. 


Jottings: 


e Many Australian grey and silver 
plants make fine garden 
specimens and are adapted to 
our dry conditions. 

e The coloration is generally due 
to a layer of white hairs on the 
surface of leaves. 

These hairs reduce water loss‏ ٭ 
by reflecting the sun’s rays and‏ 
by retaining moisture close to‏ 
the leaf surface.‏ 

e Salt marsh plants are 
sometimes succulent and often 
with bluish, waxy or felled leaves 
to prevent water loss in a hostile 
environment. 

e Cushion Bush Leucophyta 
brownii has a compact ball 
shape which encourages 
humidity around it. 

e Salt bush plants have a high salt 
content and make good fire 
breaks. (Atriplex and Rhagodia) 

e Eucalypts perriniana, crenulata, 
retrangona, gunnii, cinerea and 
globulus are grown overseas, 
and are often pruned heavily to 
maintain the silvery, juvenile 
foliage 


Doris came to inspire us to grow a 
grey/silver garden, but she also left 
us much better informed. No doubt 
someone out there has started 
his/her own “Aussie Moon Garden”, 
Thanks Doris! 


Next meeting May 14th, continues 
the garden theme. Australian 
Cottage Gardens with Katrina 
Harrison. 
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MAY 


-- with Joe Hubbard 


Small orchids; Scarlet Robins; 
Fungi Magic; Salt Marshes; 
Mangroves; Whistling Kites. 


Small Orchids (continued from 
April) 

12/4/96. Armed with a hand lens, 
high hopes, and good information, 
we drove to Forest Road, Anglesea 
_ to locate the Parsons Bands orchid 
Eriochilas cucullatus, which was on 
our wish list for April. Quite close to 
the road we found plenty of white 
and one pink. Through the glass 
the orchid’s petals glistened in the 
sunlight - like some minute jewelled 
brooch. 


Another small orchid we came 
across was the Bearded Midge, 
Genoplesium morrisii. Its deep 
purple, upside down, tiny flowers 
clustered closely around the stem. 
Their hairy labellums ruffled in a 
light breeze, looking very insect like 
to attract their pollinators. 


Growing throughout this area was 
the Tiny Greenhood Pterostylis 
parviflora, its shy flowers facing 
inwards towards the stem. 


It was good to see 5 Scarlet Robins 
here. Like many of our song birds 
their numbers are in decline. 


Fungi Magic: 

Autumn to early winter is the best 
time to get out and appreciate the 
extraordinary range of fungi that 
grows in our gardens, nature strips, 
parks and bushlands. 


Many will captivate you with their 
vibrant colours and elegant forms. 
Others will intrigue you with their 
appearance - corals, flames, 
baskets, bells and stars. 


The Shaggy Cap fungi, cylindrical in 
shape, with a scaly appearance, 
can be found in our parks and 
gardens, 


The Woolly Milk Cap grows under 
birch trees. It has a pink to brown 
cap and creamy/pinkish gills. 


Believe in fairies? The Mycena 
group of fungi is for you. These 


often tiny, bell shaped, colourful, 
translucent fairy parasols grow on 
rotting wood in damp places such 
as fairydells! 


Something to think about. More 
than 3/4 of the world’s plants have 
a mycorrizal relationship with fungi. 
Without this relationship they could 
not exist. 


Salt Marsh Garden: 

From the Limeburners Bay car 
park (seaward side of Geelong 
Grammar School), walk until you 
pass over a footbridge. A short 
distance on you should find a small 
remnant patch of salt marsh. 
When we saw it 25/4/96, it looked 
rather special. Low powered 
binoculars revealed the lovely mix 
of colours - reds, oranges, browns, 
greens and greys - a beautiful 
natural garden of salt tolerant 
plants. 


If you are feeling energetic continue 
on and admire one of the few 
remaining: stands of White 
Mangrove Avicennia marina, in 
Victoria. It flowers from January to 
March but you still might find a few, 
tiny yellow flowers. 


Whistling Kites are seen often in 
this area. On 10/3/96 | saw at least 
6. These are big, eagle-like birds, 
brownish, dark wingtips and spend 
a lot of time circling slowly or 
scavenging on the beach. They 
have a distinctive call. 


Compiled with the assistance of 
Gordon McCarthy. 
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A Word From Barry 
Lingham.... 


This month, many birds begin to 
move back to their winter habitat. 


Grey Fantails were seen passing 
through plus a lone Rufous Fantail. 


The spinebills are moving back into 
suburban gardens, as are some 
Golden Whistlers. No reports yet of 
Flame Robins or Pink Robins. 


Keep your eyes open for unusual 
nomads. 
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JERRINGOT REPORT 


-- Dennis Greenwell 


The working bee on 27th April on 
the area near the cycle path was 
quite successful, despite the fact 
that only 8 members turned up. As 
the weeds were cleared away, we 
were pleasantly surprised to notice 
that there were many self seeded 
kangaroo apples and hop 
goodenias that had escaped my 
notice just a few weeks before. We 
concentrated on the area closest to 
the Golf Course Road and spread 
some mulch to try to retard weed 
growth. This also gave an instant 
"cared for" look. 


A number of people remarked that 
the area at the entrance to the Golf 
Course Road, with its recently 
planted grasses and ground 
covers, was looking very attractive. 
| reminded them that the area was 
under two metres of water only a 
few weeks after they were planted 
and | had wondered at the time if 
anything would survive! 


Barwon Water has recently offered 
us the use of their nursery facilities, 
so that we can propagate our own 
plants. Claire McCormick has 
applied for a seed collecting permit 
from DCNR and when this has 
been issued, I'll be asking for 
anyone with "green thumbs" who 
might like to help, to go along for 
just a few hours here and there, to 
do some very worthwhile work. 
This could be ideal for those 
members who would like to do 
something creative, but are not in a 
position to be doing anything too 
physically demanding. 


For those members that were not 
able to participate in the last 

working bee, don't despair! You 

will be made most welcome at the 
next one which will be held on the 
morning of 8th June from 9 a.m. 
onwards. You don't have to be 
super fit to take part and you can 
stay for however long or short a 
time as you feel comfortable . 

Whatever your contribution may be, 
| can guarantee that you will go 
home with a good feeling inside. 


So why not give it a go? O 


RABBITS IN AUSTRALIA 


GEELONG NATURALIST 


by Rachel Keary 


The first in Australia were a few 
silver-grey domestic rabbits that 
arrived with the first fleet. Although 
not really successful, they had 
spread, in small numbers, down the 
coast of New South Wales by the 
early years of last century. The real 
problem started in 1859 when 
about 24 rabbits were imported to 
Geelong. Today there are 
somewhere between 200 and 300 
million rabbits over about two thirds 
of Australia. 


One pair of rabbits can produce 72 
off-spring in their breeding lifetime 
of 4 years. There is a high mortality 
in the young but, with a breeding 
age of 3 months, numbers can 
increase very rapidly. The effects 
on Australia's ecosystem have 
been disastrous. Rabbits eat fresh 
green shoots and live in communal 
warrens burrowed into the ground, 

They prefer easy-to-dig soil. This 

leads to the following 

consequences: 

e They deprive not only sheep but 
also native animals of food. 

e They prevent seedlings of trees 
and shrubs from becoming 
established. 

e When short of green feed they 
will eat the bark of trees, so 
ring-barking them. 

e Their warrens are often the start 
of serious erosion. 

e Fox numbers have built up 
because of the easy pickings 
of rabbits. 


Before the introduction of the virus _ 


myxomatosis, rabbit numbers were 
kept in check to some extent by 
removing natural cover and by 
shooting, trapping, poisoning, 
fumigating warrens, and ripping up 
or blasting warrens so that they 
could not be reoccupied by a new 
group. Myxomatosis was seen as 
a panacea able to keep numbers in 
check for ever and that was a big 
mistake! None of the previous 
activities against rabbits were 
continued and numbers are now 
back to where they were before 
myxomatosis! 


Because the myxomatosis virus is 
a living organism its population can 
change to suit circumstances. The 
virus has become less virulent and 
many rabbits survive the disease 
and remain resistant for life. They 
do not pass on this acquired 
resistance to their young. 


The Rabbit Calicivirus Disease 
(RCD) may give Australia a second 
chance to gain control of the rabbit 
plague but we must not make the 
same mistakes as with 
myxomatosis. For a start RCD is a 
variable disease. It arose in China 
about 10 years ago and spread 
across Europe, particularly the 
south of Europe. In some places it 
killed about 95%, in other places 
much less. Tests on the disease in 
Australia, and experiences since it 
escaped from Wardang Island 
have given us more information. 
The initial rabbit kill is reported to 
be 50-80% and then numbers 
slowly build up again once the 
infection has left the area. If 
myxomatosis is active in a group of 
rabbits (but does not kill most of 
them) calicivirus does not take hold. 
Rabbits less than 8 weeks old are 
not usually susceptible to the 
disease. If young rabbits get RCD 
they develop an immunity for the 
rest of their lives. This immunity is 
not passed on, but lots of young 
rabbits will be born to continue the 
destruction unless RCD or 
something else kills them. 


The message from DCNR is stark. 
RCD may or may not be released. 
At the time of writing (February 
1996) it is being treated as an 
exotic disease and people can be 
prosecuted for spreading it. If it is 
released, its results are variable. 
To gain control we must carry out 
the war on all fronts, making use of 
any disease that may be present as 
well other measures. The most 
important measures are removal of 
cover, destruction of warrens, and 
the use of 1080 poison under tight 
control. 


Removal of cover has implications 
that field naturalists need to think 
about. A lot of rabbit cover is 
provided by native vegetation 
(before it is all eaten). It is possible 
to "net out" significant areas so that 
rabbits stay out. In other places 
less significant native vegetation 
needs to be removed in the interest 
of killing rabbits in an area. 


With an area like Grass Tree Park, 
which must have a high density of 
rabbits, the exercise would be 
expensive. All neighbours for a 
wide area around would need to 
remove their rabbits and keep them 
removed or the animals would just 
return. Most of the precious heath 
could be "netted out" and any 
rabbits in that area shot or trapped. 


Poisoning would be too difficult in 
the heath considering the need to 
lay trails after determining where 
rabbits move, and then removing all 
unused baits and dead rabbits. 
Carefully managed, 1080 use could 
kill most, if not all of the other 
rabbits. The hardest part for us 
would be the removal of much of 
the Coastal Tea Tree and the 
warrens in amongst it. If this is not 
done rabbits have a safe place to : 
return to and they will. 
Unfortunately there are many areas 


that need similar treatment if we are 


to have a real effect on the rabbit 
problem. 


And money to pay for all this 
work???? 

With $150 million used to remove 
tuberculosis from the national cattle 
herd and much less available for 
rabbit control we have problems! 


References: LandCare Field Day 
Saturday 10th. February. Leader: 
Joe Walkerden. 
DCNR, "LandCare News" 
November 1995. 


Rachel Keary 
McCanns Road 
Mt Duneed, 3216. 
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COMMITTEE NOTES 


--Claire McCormick 


This is the first issue of the 
combined magazine and 
newsletter. We hope that this 
new format will fulfill the needs of 
both and also the areas that were 
missing out. This is an 
opportunity to step forward and 
hopefully will be able to attract 
other styles of articles as well as 
the usual ones, record data of 
historical importance and create a 
more interesting magazine for 
other people as well as members. 


We are hoping that you are all 
going to write about the things 
that interest you, 
that you find 


500 copies of the Club Program 
will be available shortly. ۷ 
Wray has once again produced a 
couple of delightful drawings to go 
on the reverse side amongst the 
description of our club's activities. 
Our display at the "Head to Toe" 
Seniors Expo once again 
attracted quite a lot of attention. 

People are fascinated by the 
microscope. One lady said that 
the geranium flower she was 
looking at was like a hibiscus! 

Another noticed the scales on the 
stems ofthe Eristamon. Video of 
a Wanderer Butterfly emerging 
from its chrysalis was quite 
popular. | would like to thank 
Dennis Greenwell, Gordon 
McCarthy and Lorraine and Bob 
Preston for their help. 


Another display that Trevor 
Pescott and | were involved in 
was with the Geelong Museum 


wetlands and shoreline from 
places as far away as Mongolia, 
Japan and Siberia. This has 
been a worthwhile project. | had 
the pleasure of interpreting the 
displays for 20 children from St. 
Andrews Private School who 
came to view the exhibition with 
their two teachers. Their social 
studies class was looking at 
changes in all aspects of the 
environment as part of their 
curriculum. 


Madeline Glynn and Peter 
Hackett are going to investigate 
where effective interaction can 
take place between our Club and 
students from the Gordon 
Institute studying for the 
Advanced Certificate of Resource 
Management, e.g. they could 
become involved with surveys 
and Water Watch. 


Issues we will be 
looking at next 


unusual or meeting include 
suddenly notice Excursion Sheets, 
as a regular SUBSCRIPTIONS 1996-97 update of club 
positions and 
EE = will representatives, 


mallard eradication 
and Ingamals land, 
Ocean Grove. 


just be a 
sentence or two 
that can be used 
to fill an empty 
spot. Longer 
articles will still 
be welcomed. 


Atthe Annual General Meeting, members voted to accept the 
following subscription rates for this club year. 


Supporting membership $35.00 
Corporate i $30.00 
Joint / Family $35.00 
Junior / Student $5.00 
Ordinary $25.00 


Point Lillias hearings 
have taken up a lot of 
club members time, 
and those involved in 


Geelong Naturalist only $20.00 writing our 
| have much submission and 
pleasure in (Supporting membership includes a $10.00 donation). speaking at the 


welcoming a new 


face to our 
committee, 
Madeline Glynn 
and also in 
thanking the 
ongoing members from previous 
years, Diana Primrose, Dick 
Southcombe, Ray Baverstock, 
Graeme Tribe, Barry Lingham, 
Rob Beardsley, Rachel Keary and 
Peter Hackett for renominating. 


May ۱ also take this opportunity to 
thank Dennis Greenwell and Les 
Barrow for their contribution 
during the past few years on the 
committee. 


Your subscription is now due. 


Association. We attempted to 
recreate Corio Bay foreshore 


` with birds, shells and vegetation 


(on loan from various sources). 
This was held at the National 
Wool Museum from April 14 to 
28. | have been ‘on duty 
numerous days and have counted 
well over a hundred people on 
many of the days. "Three 
Windows In Time" was the 
theme, commencing with 1797 
and the environment. Most 
people are amazed to hear that 
birds migrate to Geelong's 


hearings should have 
our gratitude and 
support. 
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Pied Currawong 


Craig Morley advises that this 
species is unusual in the Eastern 
Park area. He has been hearing 
them recently and so has 
Margaret Cameron. 


GEELONG NATURALIST 


A NEW LOOK AT THE MISTLETOES 


(Originally presented as a 
talk to the Plant Group on 12 
March, 1996) 


Mistletoes have exerted a 
fascination over people since early 
times. The Gauls believed 
mistletoes were sent from heaven 
and used the plants as a cure for 
infertility and sterility. The Druids 
cut them down with a golden hook 
and used them in sacrificial 
ceremonies. The Celts of Britanny 
call the plant “herbe de la Croix”, 
believing that Christ's cross was 
composed of mistletoe wood, 
which caused it to be banned from 
the earth so that it could only exist 
through the goodwill of its host. 
The Christmas custom of kissing 
under a branch of mistletoe only 
dates back to the seventeenth 
century, though mistletoe, together 
with the holly and the ivy were 
associated with Christmas 
festivities, because all three 
remained green during winter. 


Mistletoes have been widely used 
in herbal remedies, for such 
diverse ailments as St. Vitus’ 
dance, whooping cough, heart 
disease or a stitch in the side. In 
Queensland aboriginal people 
used mistletoe leaves to line 
steam baths for sick people. The 
Grey Mistletoe Amyema quandang 
was used for fevers, and 
inflammation of the genital region 
was treated with an infusion of the 
leaves of A. maidenii. The bark 
was scraped from branches of A. 
bifurcatum and boiled to make a 
lotion for sores or a cough mixture 
that was drunk until the ailment 
was cured. Little is known of their 
medicinal properties, but Dr Buel, 
writing in 1864 in the Transactions 
of the Woolhope Naturalists' Field 
Club, had this to say: 


The real properties of the 
plant itself are those of a 
slight tonic. The leaves and 
shoots have an astringent 
and rather bitter taste and 


by Valda Dedman 


strong extracts made from 
them are nauseous, 
bitterish and sub-austere. 
The berries are reputed to 
act as a purgative and are 
even now sometimes given 
to sheep for this purpose. 


The aborigines ate the fruit raw. 
The gelatinous pulp tastes sweet 
but is annoyingly sticky; the 
original chewing gum. 


The derivation of the word reflects 
the nature of the plant and its 
association with birds. It is thought 
to come from the Anglo-Saxon 
mistletan or mistiltan, made up of 
two words from the Old Norse, tan 
meaning twig and mistel meaning 
dung. Mist is Old Dutch for bird 
lime, a sticky concoction of various 
plants , which was spread on the 
branches of orchard trees to catch 
small birds. The English mistle 
thrush feeds on the berries of 
Viscum album and in Australia the 
spread of mistletoe plants is 
largely dependent on the seed 
passing through the gut of the 
mistletoebird. 


According to aboriginal legend the 
red flowers of mistletoes are 
stained with the blood of lost baby 
spirits who could not find a mother 
and wailed dismally until they were 
turned into mistletoe plants. 


In the first century A.D. Pliny 
recorded mistletoes in his Natural 
History but it was not until 1200 
that they were recognised and 
described, by Albertus Magnus, 
as parasites of green plants. 
Today research is widespread, for 
mistletoes are botanically 
extremely interesting, since they 
occupy a particular ecological 
niche. They may also be serious 
agricultural pests, and for this 
reason have often been seriously 
maligned. Many Australian 
mistletoes have strikingly beautiful 
flowers and seem to live in 
harmony with their hosts. 


Mistletoes occur throughout the 
world, in tropical and temperate 
regions. There are some 950 
species, of which 84 occur in 
Australia, 67 of which are 
endemic. Australian mistletoes 
belong to the Loranthaceae or 
Viscaceae families. They are not 
found in Tasmania. Only two 
species from the Viscaceae occur 
in Victoria, in the far southeast. 
These are the Jointed Mistletoe 
Korthalsella rubra, a strangely 
flattened plant with only 
rudimentary leaves, and the 
Golden Mistletoe Notothixos 
subaureus which is covered with 
golden hairs and only occurs in 
Victoria on another mistletoe, 
Dendrophthoe vitellina. Of the 
Loranthaceae, two are terrestrial 
root parasites. The shrubby 
Atkinsonia ligustrina is confined to 
a small area in the Blue 
Mountains, whilst Nuytsia 
floribunda, the Western Australian 
Christmas Tree is endemic in 
south-western W.A. and can grow 
up to 7 metres high. 


What is a Mistletoe? 


e Flowering plant belonging to 
one of 3 families 
- Loranthaceae 
- Viscaceae 
- Eremolepidaceae (does 
not occur in Australia) 
within the order Santales. 

e Shows some degree of 
parasitism or dependence on 
a host plant, either as a root 
parasite or as an epiparasite. 

e Shrubby plant. 

e Has a functional interface 
(haustorium) with the xylem of 
the host. 

e Uses xylem sap of host to 
provide all its nutrients and 
water. 

e Photosynthesises. 

e Almost always has a close 
association with birds - for 
seed dispersal 

- for pollination 
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LORANTHACEAE 
Hermaphrodite flowers with calyx and 
showy corolla 


World 65 genera 
950 species 


Australia endemic 
(Not in Tasmania) 12 genera 6 
70 species 60 


Victoria 4 genera 


VISCACEAE 
Small inconspicuous flowers, unisexual 


7 genera 
400 species 


endemic 


3 genera 
14 species 
2 genera 


7 


Amyema Korthalsella 
Dendrophthoe Notothhixos 
Lysiana 
Muellerina 

10 species 


2 species 


Geelong & District 3 genera 
6 species 
Amyema linophyllum Buloke 

pendulum Drooping 
miqueli Box 
preissii Wire-leaf 

Lysiana exocarpi Harlequin 

Muellerina eucalyptoides Creeping 


NB. Elaine Rail Amyema quandang Grey 


7 species 


Table 1. 


Development of the 
Mistletoe Plant 


Germination begins when the seed 
is removed from its outer covering. 
The fruit, or pseudoberry, consists 
of an embryo surrounded by 
endospermic tissue (the embryo's 
initial food supply) and outside this 
is a two-layered pericarp 
consisting of a very sticky 
endocarp, yellow red or 
translucent and an outer smooth 
leathery skin, the epicarp. It is 
interesting that there is no ovule 
stage of development; embryo 
sacs are formed within a mound of 
tissue called a mamelon. Although 
the seed nearly always passes 
through the digestive system of a 
bird, this is not necessary for 
germination. The outer skin has 
merely to be removed, after which 
germination will be rapid. 
Successful establishment of the 
mistletoe plant is another thing 
altogether. Experiments have 
shown that mistletoes may have a 
germination rate as high as 98% 
but an establishment rate of only 
13%. 


Firstly, the seed has to be placed 
on a suitable host plant and 
survive possible predation or 
desiccation. Then it must connect 


Melbourne District 
as for Geelong + A. Quandang on 


Silver Wattle in Yarra Valle 


to its future water and nutrient 
supply, which it does, not by 
sending out roots, but by sending 
out a glandular hypocotyl that 
grows and bends towards its host 
and develops a haustorial disc or 
pad at its tip. This pad attaches 
itself to the bark of its host whose 
outer layer it proceeds to dissolve 
and then the mistletoe penetrates 
and makes a xylem to xylem 
contact. Through its haustorium it 
now has a direct route for the 
transport of water and dissolved 
minerals from the soil. At the noint 
of contact with the host a large 
knob develops, sometimes with a 
collar and the whole thing 
resembles the holdfast of a 
seaweed. In some species, such 
as the Creeping Mistletoe 
Muellerina eucalyptoides, 
secondary haustoria, or sinkers, 
are produced along the outside of 
the branch and tap into the host. 


Once established, the xylem to 
xylem pathway is not disrupted 
and the mistletoe continues to 
grow in the fashion of a normal 
green plant, using the energy of 
the sun and the chlorophyll in its 
leaves. lt may therefore be termed 
a hemiparasite, in contrast to the 
dodder which is a complete or 
holoparasite. The transpiration 


system carries the nutrients 
through the mistletoe plant, which 
has a higher transpiration rate 
than its host. This gives it the 
ability in times of drought to 
survive ahead of its host, though in 
the long run the advantage would 
be lost. It also contributes to 
mistletoes being more fire-prone 
than their hosts. 


The flowers on the Viscaceae are 
small, simply constructed and 
inconspicuous. They may be either 
male or female and the plants 
themselves either dioecious (male 
and female flowers on separate 
plants) or monoecious (male and 
female on the same plant). In the 
Loranthaceae the flowers are 
hermaphrodite (male stamens and 
female pistils in the same flower) 
and some species have separate 
male and female phases, with 
some degree of self-compatibility. 
The flowers are large and 

conspicuous, brightly coloured 
often red or orange, typical of 
blooms requiring pollination by 
birds. Some have developed 
explosive mechanisms which 
shower the heads of birds with 
pollen and others have anthers on 
long filaments which rub on the 
forehead and cheek of the bird as 
it probes for nectar. Nectar flow in 
many species can be very high 


and thus attractive to honeyeaters 
as well as bees. | have noticed 
great numbers of bees on 
flowering Box Mistletoe Amyema 
miquelii and wonder about their 
role in pollination. | have also seen 
corolla tubes of Harlequin 
Mistletoe Lysiana exocarpi with 
holes pierced at the base, as has 
been recorded for fuchsia and 
correa. 


In most species of mistletoe a bird 
is needed for seed dispersal, 
exceptions being Arceuthobium 
and Korthalsella, which have 
explosive fruits, and root 
mistletoes with winged seeds, 
such as Nuytsia floribunda. In 
Australia mistletoe seeds are 
distributed by the mistletoebird 
Dicaeum hirundinaceum and the 
painted honeyeater Grantiella 
picta. The mistletoebird feeds 
almost exclusively on mistletoe 
berries, flying along regular 
migration routes corresponding to 
the ripening of the fruit. It 
squeezes the contents from the 
epicarp, which is either split open 
while still attached to the plant or 
dropped on the ground after the 
whole fruit is plucked. The 
mistletoebird has a specially 
modified simple tubular gut, and a 
special valve to the gizzard that 
prevents gut contents entering and 
becoming ground up. The seed 
remains inside the bird for as little 
as 25 minutes after which it is 
voided while the bird is on its 
perch. In most cases the bird sits 
along a branch and not across it, 
as is common with most birds, so 
the seed falls on the branch, to 
which it sticks, since only the outer 
portion of the fruit is digested and 
what remains is still extremely 
viscid. Seeds are sometimes 
defecated with fluid and may fall 
clear of perches, and sometimes 
with so little fluid that the bird has 
to wipe the seeds from its anus. 
The close association of 
mistletoebird with mistletoe 
dispersal is reflected in the 
absence of this bird from 
Tasmania where the plant does 
not occur. 


The painted honeyeater has no 
special gut but the seeds it voids 
are still viscid and establish freely. 
Lewin's honeyeaters also eat 
mistletoe fruit which they digest to 
a greater extent. Other birds 
known to partake of the fruit are 


silvereyes, olive-backed orioles, 
grey currawongs which regurgitate 
seed in pellets. These seeds 
seldom if ever establish. 


It has been claimed that seeds are 
dispersed by mammals such as 
flying foxes, sugar gliders and 
possums, but this has not been 
proved. 


Mistletoes and Insects 


Little is. known of the role of bees, 
moths and butterflies in pollination. 
Ants are often seen on plants. 
Mistletoe leaves may be attacked 
by a variety of insects, such as 
psyllids and gall insects. The most 
damaging mistletoe herbivores are 
the larvae of butterflies and moths. 
Twenty eight species of Azure 
Butterflies Ogyris sp. feed 
exclusively on mistletoes. Local 
species include the Dark Blue 
Azure O. abrota and O. genoveva 
araxes. Ogyris caterpillars are 
attended by small black ants, 
whose nest is usually at the foot of 
the host tree. The larvae of 20 
pierid butterflies feed on 
mistletoes. The caterpillars of the 
Wood White Delias aganippe and 
Imperial White D. harpalyce are 
dark brown to black with whitish 
hairs. Up to 70 caterpillars of the 
Imperial White pupate on a single 
silken web spun across mistletoe 
stems, Another dramatic 
caterpillar is that of the Mistletoe 
Moth Comocros behri, which | 
have observed at the You Yangs 
feeding on Box Mistletoe. It is 
striped black and white with 
sparse white hairs and has a 
raised area of red at its posterior 
end. When disturbed its raises its 
head in a defensive manner. The 
hairy caterpillars of the day-flying 
Browntail Moth Euproctis behrandi 
and the twig-like ones of Crexa 
acedesta are also known to feed 
on mistletoe. The larvae of one of 
the Emperor Gum Moths Antherea 
loranthi feed gregariously and then 
spin their cocoons in a mass on 
the butt of a mistletoe. 


Relationship of Mistletoe 
to Host 


Some mistletoes occur on a 
variety of hosts; some live on only 
one genera or even on one or two 
related species. Some occur on 
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other mistletoes. How is this 
determined? The mistletoe must 
be compatible both physically and 
biochemically with its host. The 
haustorium cannot attach if the 
branch is too slippery and the 
nutrients obtained must suit the 
species trying to establish. 
Seventeen species of mistletoe in 
5 genera utilise either Eucalypts or 
Melaleucas, both members of the 
Proteaceae family. Mistletoe 
leaves may mimic the leaves of 
the host tree in form and even vary 
in shape from host to host. 
Mistletoes, such as the Buloke 
Mistletoe Amyema  linophyllum 
which most resemble their host, 
are those which are parasitic on a 
single species or one or two 
closely related species. 


Although mistletoe leaves may 
look similar to those of their host, 
they are very different chemically, 
as a simple taste test shows. | 
sampled the leaves of the Box 
Mistletoe A. miquelii and its hosts, 
the Black Box Eucalyptus 
largiflorens and the Red Box E. 
polyanthemos. The hosts tasted 
strongly of eucalyptus, whereas 
the mistletoe was extremely 
astringent. Leaves of A. quandang 
and Acacia dealbata, of Lysiana 
exocarpi and Pittosporum 
phylliraeoides and of A. 
linophyllum and the branchlets of 
Allocasuarina luehmannii are all 
sufficiently distinctive for me to be 
able to distinguish them by taste. 
Mistletoe leaves are said to have a 
high tannin content, which can 
make them unpalatable to 
mammals. In feeding trials carried 
out with a brush-tailed possum 
which was offered leaves from 
mistletoes, from hosts which 
closely resembled them and from 
the introduced elm. In all cases 
elm and host were eaten and 
mistletoes rejected. At the Darwin 
Institute of Technology the leaves 
of A. bifurcatum were found to 
contain high concentrations of 
triterpenes, steroids, potassium, 
magnesium and calcium but 
tannin was not recorded. 


Are Mistletoes a Pest? 


Mistletoes are indeed a serious 
threat in many overseas countries, 
where they occur in coffee 
plantations, mango. citrus and 
mulberry orchards. The Dwarf 
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Mistletoe is regarded as the most 
damaging agent in the coniferous 
forests of western North America. 
Mistletoes can lower the vigour of 
their host and predispose it to 
attack by insects and fungi. The 
host height and diameter growth 
can be adversely affected and 
both quality and quantity of wood 
impaired. Premature mortality may 
take place, especially if a tree is 
heavily infested with mistletoe. 
This appears to be more common 
in acacias. | have noted many 
dying Black Wattles A. mearnsii 
that have been almost covered 
with plants of Wire-leaf Mistletoe 
A. preissii. One must remember 
that this acacia is a relatively 
short-lived tree and that the death 
of the tree means the death of the 
mistletoe. So perhaps A. preissii is 
also naturally short-lived. On the 
other hand, Black Box appear to 
be vigorous even when hanging 
with mistletoes, and at the 
Inverleigh Common there are Red 
Gums E. camaldulensis surviving 
whose branches are almost 
covered with the epicortical 
runners of the Creeping Mistletoe 
Muellerina eucalyptoides, which 
has been observed on these same 
trees for some thirty years. Dead 
mistletoes have been noted on 
long-lived Bulokes A. luehmannii 
which were host to both A. 
linophyllum and L. exocarpi. 


In Australia many people regard 
the plants with aversion and 
believe they should be eliminated. 
In 1904 mistletoe was proclaimed 
a pest plant in Victoria and in 1927 
a program of lopping off infected 
branches in forest areas was 
begun by the Forests Commission. 
Edith Coleman, writing in the 
Victoria School Paper in 1941, 
suggested that school children 
might form a “mistletoe army” to 
destroy the menace. In 1948 
possums were sent by the Mayor 
of Port Augusta to the Pichi Richi 
Pass where mistletoes were said 
to be killing valuable forest trees. 
The following year in South 
Australia flame throwers were 
used. 


There has been much concern 
and debate as to the spread of 
mistletoe, which may have 
increased with land clearance and 
opening the forest canopy. It was 
even claimed at one time that that 
the increase in mistletoe was due 


to the decrease in koala numbers, 
although no one could be sure 
whether koalas even ate the plant. 
Australian mistletoes have also 
invaded exotic species, such as 
elms, oaks, pines and pepper 
trees. Trevor Pescott, writing in the 
Geelong Advertiser of 23 March 
1995, reported Creeping 
Mistletoes in Highton on nature 
strip trees that included 
melaleucas and a seedling elm. 
He also noted that Geoff Carr had 
observed a similar increase in 
Melbourne. 


Control measures today, where 
necessary, are likely to be 
biological, using insects or fungi or 
even other mistletoes. Chemical 
control, using 2-4-D and 2-4-5-T, 
has been tried in Europe, but such 
chemicals are now regarded as 
unsafe. The best method would be 
to develop genetically a mistletoe 
resistant host. 


Geelong Region Species 


Five species of Amyema occur 
within the wider Geelong region. 
This includes a single specimen of 
the Grey Mistletoe A. quandang, 
on Acacia melanoxylon in the 
Elaine rail reserve as surveyed by 
the G.F.N.C. for the Botanic 
Guardians Project. A. quandang 
grows only on acacia species and 
is common north of the Divide, for 
example at Mt. Korong, and to the 
east of Melbourne, at Lilydale and 
Healesville, where it occurs on 


"Silver Wattle A. dealbata. Although 


Silver Wattles are indigenous to 
Geelong, Grey Mistletoe has not 
been recorded here, although it is 
a fairly conspicuous plant because 
of its soft grey foliage. 


By contrast, the Wire-leaf 
Mistletoe A. preissii, which also 
only occurs on acacias in Victoria 
is widespread around Geelong. It 
grows on Black Wattles at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve and 
along the Barwon river in suburban 
Geelong, on A. baileyana at 
Balyang Sanctuary and is found at 
Swan Island and Point Edward. It 
is also recorded for the Brisbane 
Ranges. It is quite distinctive with 
fine dark-green foliage and showy 
orange-red flowers. 


The Buloke Mistletoe A. 
linophyllum was once much more 


widespread locally. It was one of 
two mistletoes listed by Adcock in 
his Census of indigenous plants of 
the Geelong district, published in 
the Geelong Naturalist in 1897. 
This mistletoe is now considered 
vulnerable throughout Victoria 
because its host trees, the Buloke 
Allocasuarina luehmannii and the 
Belah A. cristata are becoming 
scarce and very few now exist in 
the Geelong district. It displays 
cryptic mimicry of its host, and 
could easily be overlooked. It is 
necessary to examine hosts very 
carefully to ascertain its presence. 


The Drooping Mistletoe A. 
pendulum grows on both eucalypts 
and acacias. It is quite 
conspicuous even though its 
leaves may bear a great 
resemblance to those of its 
eucalypt host. It is found 
throughout the higher rainfall 
areas of the Otway and Wombat 
Ranges and in drier areas such as 
the Ironbark Basin and behind 
Anglesea, as well as the You 
Yangs, the Brisbane Ranges and 
the Inverleigh Common. It is also 
listed for the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, although | have not 
found it there. It was listed for the 
Geelong district in 1897 by G.H. 
Adcock. 


The Box Mistletoe A. miquelii is 
found from the You Yangs 
northwards. As its name suggests, 
it is commonly found on various 
box eucalypts but occurs also on 
red gum , mallee eucalypts and 
acacias. Flowers are most 
attractive and are frequently visited 
by bees. Local species tend to 
have flowers which are yellow on 
the outside and red inside, 
whereas those | have seen in the 
mallee are a brilliant crimson both 
inside and out, one of the most 
beautiful flowers to be found 
anywhere. Although the Box 
Mistletoe may appear superficially 
similar to the Drooping Mistletoe, 
an examination of the flowers will 
distinguish it. 


Like all amyema species its 
flowers are arranged usually in 
groups of three (triad) in a 
pedunculate umbel, and all the 
flowers of the triad are stalked 
(pedicellate). In the Drooping 
Mistletoe, and other local amyema 
species, the central flower has no 
stalk (sessile). 
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Leaves 

fine, cylindricai 
straplike 
downy-grey, blunt 
eucalypt-like 


Host 
acacia 
eucalypt 
allocasuarina 
other indigenous species 
other mistletoes 
exotic species 
Flowers 
1. held upright 
drooping 
2. raceme 
umbel 
3. central flower of triad 
stalked (pedicellate) 
not stalked (sessile) 


Table 2. 
The Creeping Mistletoe 
Muellerina eucalyptoides is 


common around Geelong and may 
be becoming more so. It is the 
only local species with epicortical 
runners and some specimens 
such as those along Common 
Road, Inverleigh, are very ancient, 
with runners along both branches 
and trunk of their host red gum. It 
was formerly known as the 
Common Mistletoe and although 
not listed by Adcock in 1897, it 
was recorded in 1906 by 
Williamson in his listing of the 
plants of Buckley Falls, and it still 
occurs there and downstream 
along the Barwon River. It is listed 
for the You Yangs, Bannockburn 
bush and Inverleigh Common. The 
Muellerina genus is endemic to 
Australia and appears to have no 
close relatives. It is regarded as 
primitive and relictual. It is one of 
the few mistletoe species that 
hybridises naturally. | Creeping 
Mistletoe is connected to the 
Coast Mistletoe M. Celastroides 
which occurs in eastern Victoria by 
a range of intermediates whose 
hosts are often exotic trees. 
Creeping Mistletoe has a wide 
host range which may account for 
its apparent spread. | was recently 
shown a specimen from the 
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A.luehmannii 


casuarinas and the locally non- 
indigenous Cootamundra Wattle. 
Creeping Mistletoe may form a 
dense pendulous mass similar to 
Box or Drooping Mistletoe. Its 
flowers are, however, arranged in 
racemes of usually 4 or 5 pairs of 
triads or single flowers. 


Harlequin Mistletoe Lysiana 
exocarpi also occurs on a wide 
range of hosts, including other 
mistletoes and exotic species. The 
plants at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, which occur on 
Allocausarina littoralis are possibly 
at the most southerly limit of their 
range. Lysiana is best developed 
in the arid regions of Australia and 
is regarded as the most advanced 
of the Loranthaceae genera. 
Several plants have recently been 
found along the railway reserve at 
Leopold, also on casuarina, and 
in Leopold Cemetery the host plant 
is Bursaria spinosa. lt occurs at 
the Dog Rocks and Werribee 
Gorge and at the You Yangs both 
red and yellow-flowered plants 
may be found, growing on 
Exocarpus. In ones or twos the 
flowers stand upright, curved 
tubes with a “harlequin ruff’ at the 
top. 
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Conclusion 


lt is a great pity that mistletoes 
have such a bad reputation. The 
plants form an integral part of 
terrestrial ecosystems. 


The general public needs to be 
educated about the virtues of 
mistletoe, instead of hearing 
about its “deadly work”. The 
forthcoming Mistletoe Forum being 
conducted by the Field Naturalists 
Club of Victoria should do much to 
redress the wrong. Instead of an 
army of mistletoe destroyers | 
would like to recruit an army of 
Mistletoe Minders to report on 
these fascinating plants. | have 
prepared a “Mistletoe Minder 
Report Sheet’, which is available 
from me or the Geelong Field 
Naturalists, Club. Table 2. above 
should assist in identification. 
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BIODIVERSITY GROUP 


--Ade Foster 


Report of meeting held on 
April 24th, 1996.. 


The topic for this meeting was 
Spiders and Their Relatives ..... 
Arachnida. This class of animals 
includes the spiders, scorpions 
(Scorpiones), false scorpions 
(Pseudoscorpiones), ticks and 
mites (Acari), and others such as 
the Solifugarids and Tartarids. 


All have a two-part body with the 
head and thorax combined 
(cephalothorax) and an abdomen. 
All have four pairs of multi-jointed 
walking legs and another pair of 
limb-like structures called palps, 
which are actually sensory mouth- 
parts in females and modified 
sex-organs in the males. All have 
feeding appendages called 
chelicerae, which house the fangs 
in most spiders. Arachnids breath 
using gill-like book-lungs, this 
system sometimes supplemented 
with tracheae. 


Some very interesting specimens, 
most still very much alive, were 
brought along and an absorbing 
evening was had examining these 
under the microscope. Among 
them were a Scorpion 
Cerciophonus squama, found at 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
Scorpions have a pair of curious 
organs called pectines on their 


ventral surface. These comblike 
structures are chemosensory 
organs, and would be in contact 
with the ground at all times. They 
are believed to be used to detect 
moisture, to locate or track prey or 
potential mates, and to pilot the 
scorpion to and from its retreat. 


Sac-Spider Miturga sp. These 
spiders resemble the wolf spiders 
and build large sacs of white silk 
under stones and logs, usually 
with an entrance at each end. The 
young are raised inside the sac 
which is sealed by the female to 
allow her to do so uninterrupted. 
These spiders have stout fangs 
and bites are dangerous to 
humans though not fatal. 


Nursery Web Spider Dolomedes 
sp. These spiders are common 
around our waterways, They run 
very quickly, both on land and on 
the water, and can dive and swim 
well. This enables the spiders to 
feed on such things as small fish 
and tadpoles as well as more 
traditional spider fare. Air is 
trapped on the hairs around the 
book-lungs. They are not 
dangerous to humans. 


Bird Dung Spider Celaenia sp., 
which as its name suggests, looks 
remarkably like a bird dropping. 
The survival value of this is 
obvious! These spiders have the 
ability to mimic not only bird-dung, 
but the pheromones of the 
females of certain species of 
noctuid moths, luring the males to 
their death. 


Triangular Spider Arcys sp. 
These beautiful little spiders are 
remarkable in that they build no 
silken snares at all. They have 
boldly coloured, triangular 
abdomens with limbs modified for 
their ambush hunting way of life. 
The two front pairs are long and 
spiny, specialised for grasping 
insect prey. The two hind pairs 
are much shorter, and are 
specialised for gripping the leaf 
surfaces where the spider hunts. 


Our next excursion is to 
Inverleigh Common on 
Saturday 11th May, night- 
hunting spiders, moths and 
spot-lighting mammals. 


Next meeting--- 


Wednesday, May 22nd. 


Subject--- 
“Mammals” 
with Grant Baverstock 


References: 


King, D.F. 1992 Geelong 
Naturalist. Biological Notes of a 
Scorpion. 

Simon-Brunet, B 

The Silken Web. 1994 Reed. 
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APRIL MEETING REPORT 


-- Roy Whiteside 


Report of members' slide 
show of "Jerringot" by 
Gordon McCarthy and 
"Spiders" by Frank 
Scheelings at the Annual 
General meeting on 2 April 
1996 


JERRINGOT 


The nature of this habitat (formerly 
known as Belmont Common 
Nature Reserve) under lease by 
this club has been altering in recent 
years. The water has become 
generally deeper due to the effect 
of storm water drainage and the 
encroachment of water couch 
grass. The present habitat 
therefore suits swimming birds 
better than waders. Some general 
pictures of the area were first 
shown and these included the 
completion of the bird hide. 


The Latham's snipe migrates to the 
area from Japan in July/ August 
and leaves in March/ April. 
Photographs of this bird were taken 
whilst banding at the end of 1995. 


Other pictures included : 

Dusky Moorhen, 

Purple Swamp- hen, 

Eurasian Coot, 

Masked Lapwing, 

Sacred Ibis, 

Royal Spoonbill, 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill, 
Reed-warbler and nest, 
Golden-headed Cisticola, 

Little Grassbird's nest, 

Magpie Goose, 

Baillon's Crake, 

Australian Crake, 

Black- fronted Plover, 

Great White Egret, 

Cattle Egret, 

Intermediate Egret, 

Pacific Black Duck, 

Australasian Grebe, 

Hoary-headed Grebe, 

Pacific Heron (immature) 

Rufous Night Heron, 

Black Swan and cygnet and a flock 
of Hardhead ducks. 

Gordon also showed some slides of 
a large group of tailed spiders taken 
at Jerringot. These spiders produce 


a "nest" of debris in which 
spiderlings develop. 


For the record there was a slide of 
a White Goshawk taken in the 
garden of Dennis Greenwell who 
also gave a vote of thanks to 
Gordon . 


SPIDERS 


Frank Scheelings showed some 
slides of spiders and explained that 
this was one of various studies of 
this club's Bio-diversity group. 
Among the pictures shown were 
Four-jawed spider, Water spider, 
Orb-weaving spiders (one 
photographed at Mt. Buffalo and 
camoufiaged amongst granite), 
Bird-dropping spider, a species of 
Jumping spider, Crab spider (which 
catches prey by grabbing), Wolf 
spider, Leaf-curling spider (using an 
empty snail shell), Enamelled 
spider (which looks like porcelain), 
Dew-drop spider which cleans up 
prey caught in the webs of other 
spiders. 


Other slides included one of an 
attractive beetle with feathered 
antennae and another of mating 
hover-flies. 


THANKS FROM THE 
EDITOR... 


Several members have offered 


"suggestions for the new magazine 


and | sincerely thank them, even if 
their ideas do not appear to have 
been used as yet. 


In particular, | would thank Barry 
Lingham for technical assistance 
and advice and the lady who will 
not allow herself to be named. 


Fay Wray produced the cover 
artwork for the old publication 
however it did not look right with 
the new page size. She was 
asked to re-draw it but it did not 
photocopy well so she cheerfully 
did it a third time. 


Thank you, Fay. 


It would appear that we have now 
completed the task of combination 
however, | see the work as only 
just beginning. It is now up to you 
to help with your opinions and 
those contributions. D 


Next Month.... 
June 4th. 


Our speaker for the June general 
meeting will be Dr. Tom Rich, 
Curator of Vertebrate 
Palaeontology at the Museum of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 


Tom was educated in America 
and graduated in Palaeontology 
(M.A. and A.B.) and Geology with 
particular emphasis on Vertebrate 
Palaeontology (Ph.D.) 


He has participated in field trips to 
Australia, Antarctica and America, 
collecting vertebrate fossils and 
was involved with the preparation 
of a Cretaceous plesiosaur at the 
University of California. 


The impressive list of his scientific 
papers and books, some of which 
have been translated into as many 
as 8 languages is far too long to 
include here. 


At present, Tom is involved with 
excavation and research on 
vertebrate material from both 
Australia and Alaska and with 
developing techniques for 
tunnelling into permafrost to 
recover vertebrate fossils. 

0 


COSMOS CORNER... 


Ifyou have nothing better to do next 
Friday at around 6.00am (May 10), 
have a look low in the eastern sky 
near where the Sun will rise. If we 
do not have clouds or fog you 
should see Comet Hyakutake. 


Before it went wround the Sun a 
few weeks ago, it was just a fuzzy 
round ball. Now however, we 
should expect to see it in full dress, 
with a clearly defined head and a 
streaming tail. 


CORRECTION.... 


In the April newsletter, credit was 
given incorrectly for the finding of 
the Elbow Orchid Arthrochilus 
huntianus in January of this year. 


This orchid was found by the 
“Friends of The Brisbane 
Ranges”. 0 
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VALE MARY D. WHITE O.A.M. 


---A Tribute by Geoff Mathison 


| believe that field naturalists, indeed everyone, can be thankful for the life of Mary White. 


One cannot know how many people, of all ages, she inculcated with her love of nature 
throughout her long teaching career and in her retirement. 


When | first met Mary, she was deeply involved in preserving and protecting as much 
natural bushland around Anglesea as possible, in the days of submissions to and reports 
by the Land Conservation Council. Mary used communication, education and publicity as 
part of protection. She not only worked “hands on” weeding areas etc., but also used every 
possible avenue to inform, educate and protect what she utterly believed in. Personal 


contact with politicians and departmental officers, Angair, Flora Reserve Committee, her 
own books and people with expertise; all were drawn on for support. 


Throughout the “retirement” years, Mary undertook hundreds of excursions showing 
individuals and groups the beauties of the bush. She loved it. Sometimes it was a 
practical demonstration of plant protection when Mary wielded that stick she carried - folk 
quickly learnt to walk carefully!! 


The last time | met the legendary lady, not long before her death, was at a meeting to 
inform Surf Coast Shire consultants on the rural environment within the Shire. You could 
say she never gave up. 


Others may have done as much and have more knowledge but, for me, the Anglesea 
heathland and Mary White will always be linked and will be her memorial. 


BIRD GROUP REPORT 


-- Barry Lingham 


April 23rd, 1996 


The speaker for our April meeting 
was Mike Weston who was able to 
fill in at late notice to replace Dale 
Tonkinson, who is banding waders 
in China. Dale will now speak at a 
later date. 


Mike is currently involved in a long 
term study on the Hooded Plover 
which forms part of his PhD studies 
at the Dept of Zoology of the 
University of Melbourne. Mike gave 
us an introduction into the 
identification of HP's, including 
separation from other waders, 
juvenile birds and chicks plus nest 
and eggs. 


The Hooded Plover is a bird of 
Southern Australia, with an isolated 
population in Western Australia. It 
is found within 1 Km ofthe ocean in 
the eastern range but the western 
birds are found several hundreds of 
Km inland on salt pans. 


Along with several other species of 
birds that nest on sandy beaches, 
the HP has suffered from the 
increasing use of beaches by 
human recreation and dogs and 
horses. Although the Hp usually 
lays three eggs in a clutch and up 
to three clutches per season, there 
have been very few records of 
young being successfully fledged 
from the local Geelong region in 
recent years. 


The HPs have been recorded as 
living for up to 14 years and their is 
a possibility that, although the local 
population is reasonably stable, it 
could be that it is made up of a 
group of aging birds that have not 
ben able to successfully 
reproduce. The total population of 
the HP is less than 10 000 birds 
and the Australian Wader Studies 
Group records indicate that there 
has been a decline in the 
population in several areas over the 
past few decades. 


Until recently, the Hooded Plover 
was classified as being part ofthe 
Charidrius plovers that included the 
Red -capped Plover, Double- 
banded Plover etc. Latest DNA 
analysis closely relates the HP to 


D 


the rare New Zealand Shore Plover 
of the Thinornis genus. The full 
taxonomic status of the Hooded 
Plover is still being investigated. 
Mike believes that the western 
population is a distinct subspecies 
to the eastern population. 


To assist in the study of local HPs, 
Mike has colour banded nearly all 
the birds after careful trapping 
using a newly developed snare 
technique that has allowed the 
birds to be captured without any 
harm to them. Mike has requested 
that all sightings of the HPs be 
noted, and observations of the leg 
bands passed on to him.( ph 03- 
9870 1586 or post to 28 Craig Rd, 
Donvale 3111). Barry has a 
brochure with more details. 


The Hooded Plover is a delightful 
little bird that is facing an uncertain 
future in the Geelong region. Mike 
has already discovered some 
information about the habits of our 
local birds, but he needs our 
support to pass on any sightings or 
old nest records etc. We wish to 
thank Mike for giving us a 
comprehensive and well presented 
overview of the Hooded Plover. 


O 
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BIRD OBSERVATION REPORTS -- compiled by Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Ray Baverstock (RBa), Valda Dedman (VWD), Margaret Cameron (MC), Craig Morley 
(CMo), Joe Hubbard (JHu), Bob Preston (RP), Polly Cutcliffe (PCu), Peter Hackett (PH), Vern Cohen (VC), Gordon | 
McCarthy (GMc), Penny Smith (PS), Colin Foreman (CF), Graeme Stockton (GS) 


Great Crested Grebe 1 21.4.96 Durdidwarrah PCu 
Australian Gannet 4 18.4.96 Limeburners Point CMo 
Darter 1 8.4.96 Barwon R. GMc 
1 21.4.96 Barwon R. PH 
White-faced Heron 1 5.4.96 Eastern.Park RP 
Little Egret 6 12.3.96 Avalon Beach GMc 
14 13.3.96 Lake Victoria GMc 
Y-.billed Spoonbill 20+ 18.4.96 Serendip VC 
Pacific Black Duck 2 17.4.96 Fyansford RBa 
20+ 13.4.96 Barwon R Newtown RBa 
B.Shouldered Kite 1 1.4.96 Ceres PS 
Brown Goshawk 1 14.4.96 Newtown CMo 
The Goshawk was harassed by 2 magpies, then 2 Little Ravens and then also by 4 Rainbow Lorikeets 
Grey(White) Goshawk 1 20.4.96 Inverleigh GMc/GT 
Little Eagle 2 6.4.96 Serendip GMc 
Hooded Plover 3 29.3.96 L. Victoria CF 
Red-capped Plover & young 22.4.96 Edwards Point VC 
YT Black-Cockatoo 12+ 17.4.96 Deakin Uni MC 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 5 19.4.96 Newtown VC 
Sulphur-c Cockatoo 10+ 4.4.96 Newtown CMo 
12+ 1.4.96 Highton RBa 
Swift Parrot 2 26-28.3.96 Highton RMo 
Crimson Rosella 3 21.4.96 Highton VWD 
1 5.4.96 Newtown CMo 
Eastern Rosella 8 18.4.96 Eastern Park CMo 
W-t Needletail 5+ 30.1.96 Newtown JHu 
also 2 on 23.2.96; 6 on 26.2.96; 20 on 6.3.96 
2 on 12.3.96; 30 on 16.3.96; 30 on 14.4.96 JHu 
Song Thrush 1 23.3.96 & 9.4.96 Highton PS 
Scarlet Robin 3 5.4.96 You Yangs JHu 
5 12.4.96 Anglesea JHu 
3 20.4.96 You Yangs JHu 
Golden Whistler 1 6 & 19.4.96 Newtown CMo 
1 20.4.96 East Belmont CMo 
1 23.4.96 Lara VC 
1 22.4.96 Highton RBa 
Rufous Whistler 2 21.4.96 Newtown PH 
Grey Fantail 4 5.4.96 You Yangs JHu 
1 7.4.96 Newtown JHu 
10 9.4.96 Botanic Gardens JHu 
1 23.4.96 Lara VC 
1 6.4.96 Highton RBa 
Rufous Fantail 1 9.4.96 Botanic Gardens JHu 
Calamanthus 1 22.4.96 Edwards Point VC 
Red Wattlebird 60 25.3.96 Newtown JHu 
Yellow-faced H.Eater with White-naped H.Eater = 
2+2 15.4.96 Newtown CMo 
30+ 12.4.96 Anglesea JHu 
10 22.4.96 Anglesea JHu 
YFHE with Silvereye 2+2 20.4.96 Newtown CMo 
Eastern Spinebill 1 14.4.96 Highton RBa 
Mistletoebird 1 8.4.96 Newtown CMo 
1+ 20.4.96 East Belmont CMo 
Aust Magpie-lark 2 17.4.96 Highton RBa 
bird fighting reflection in window 
Grey Butcherbird 1 5.4.96 Eastern Park RP 
1 10.4.96 Newcomb GS 
also noted in GS yard on 6.4.95 and 9.4.93 
Pied Currawong 1+ 3.4.96 Eastern Park CMo 
15+ 9.4.96 Highton RBa 


30+ 14.4.96 Highton Rba 0 


LIBRARY کے‎ 


Lorraine Preston - Bob Preston |‏ ملا 


` Bob Preston 
| Ron Mole 


